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Views on 


ANAGEMENT problems during the re- 
conversion period as they relate to 
municipal finance, personnel, organ- 

ization, planning, and staffing was the key- 
note of the 32nd annual conference of the 
International City Managers’ Association in 
Montreal last month (p. 194)... . With the 
removal of price control, municipal officials 
should be on the lookout for evidence of 
collusive bidding or price-fixing conspiracies 
in restraint of interstate trade (p. 208). ... 
A guide for local administrative policy on 
sources of revenue is indicated in a resolu- 
tion adopted by the municipal finance officers 
at their annual conference last month (p. 
209). . . . Cities that are using incinerators 
for refuse disposal will do well to investigate 
carefully the advantages of the sanitary land- 
fill method of disposal which is being used 
successfully by an increasing number of 
cities (p. 210). . . . There is a strong ten- 
dency for both large and small cities to in- 
crease airport use charges to make this util- 
ity more nearly self supporting (pp. 196 and 
213)... . Noise and disturbance caused by 
low-flying aircraft is a new problem that 
will concern the officials of some cities (p. 
212). 


Municipal administrators everywhere are 
faced with continuing demands from em- 
ployees for pay increases, a shorter work 
week, or both, and for the right to join or- 
ganizations of their own choice (pp. 216-17). 
... Two cities have recently annexed unin- 
corporated areas (p. 213); one city is taking 
steps for the redevelopment of blighted 
areas (p. 215); and more cities are increas- 
ing their charges for services supplied to 
areas outside the city limits (p. 214)... . 
The tragic La Salle Hotel fire in Chicago 
has led many cities to undertake careful in- 
spections of hotels, theaters, night clubs, and 
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other places (p. 214). Baltimore has fol- 
lowed the lead of other cities in adopting a 
comprehensive fire prevention code (p. 215); 
the high national fire loss record in 1945 em- 
phasizes the need for other cities to take 
similar action (p. 210)... . One of the most 
important reference books of the year for 
city officials, The Municipal Year Book, 
was published on June 24 (p. 219 and back 
cover). Other new publications deal with 
traffic ordinances, public contracts, and re- 
tirement plans (219). . . . Cincinnati has 
adopted an emergency ordinance making it 
a criminal misdemeanor for any landlord to 
increase rents above those in effect in June. 


Any plans for the future growth of a city 
will be ineffective if the city does not con- 
trol the development of new land subdivi- 
sions both inside and outside the city limits. 
The blighted districts and wasteful improve- 
ment-scarred areas in some metropolitan re- 
gions resulted largely from speculative sub- 
divisions developed after World War I by 
subdividers who paid little attention to the 
broader needs or desires of the community. 
To profit by lessons of the past, cities must 
adopt a wise and rational land-use policy 
which will permit private development of 
land without the speculation that has proved 
so harmful. While subdivision control is not 
a settled science, a great deal of municipal 
experience is available (pp. 198 and 205). 

Significant news on the traffic safety front 
are the steps taken by Kansas City in train- 
ing drivers of city-owned vehicles (p. 215), 
the increase in fines for traffic violations in 
Indianapolis (p. 215), the regulation of auto- 
mobile parking lots in Denver (p. 215), and 
the installation of meters in parking lots in 
Miami (p. 217). Baltimore is taxing the 
gross revenue of bus companies operating 
on city streets (p. 212). 
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Listening In At the Managers Conference 


By DON K. PRICE* 
Associate Director, Public Administration Clearing House, Chicago 


Some of the highlights of the 32nd annual conference of the International 
City Managers’ Association held in Montreal and Quebec from June 16 to 21. 


N 1924, as a result of the first Montreal 

conference of city managers of the United 

States and Canada, the City Managers’ 
Association became the International City 
Managers’ Association. The second Montreal 
conference—the 32nd annual meeting of the 
ICMA—proved the closeness of the ties that 
municipal administrators had developed dur- 
ing the preceding 22 years across the “long- 
est undefended boundary in the world.” 


At the Hollywood meeting a few weeks 
before Pearl Harbor, Canadian city man- 
agers came from a country that had been at 
war more than two years, to listen with their 
colleagues from the United States to accounts 
of municipal government at work in the 
bombed cities of Britain. In 1946, after hold- 
ing two restricted annual meetings and skip- 
ping the year 1945 entirely, city managers— 
from Quebec and New Brunswick and Maine 
in the northeast, from Oregon and California 
and Texas and Florida in the west and south, 
and from nearly all points in between—made 
up for lost time by gathering in Montreal 
last month for the biggest meeting they had 
ever held. 


The program as usual was packed with 
serious business. But nevertheless the meet- 
ing celebrated, in a solemn as well as in a 
gay sense, the victory of the United Nations. 
And nowhere could the celebration have been 
more appropriately held than among those 
council-manager cities for which the war had 
lasted the longest. And, it must be added, 
the city managers were entertained with a 
lavish hospitality that would be hard to 





* Epitor’s Notre: Mr. Price joined the staff of 
Public Administration Clearing House in 1939. He 
recently returned to PACH after a period of service 
during the war in the United States Coast Guard, 
and subsequently on the staff of the United States 
Bureau of the Budget. He collaborated in the study 
of council-manager government conducted by the 
Committee on Public Administration of the Social 
Science Research Council from 1937 to 1939. 


match anywhere in the world. Unquestion- 
ably, no conference of city managers has ever 
been received with such hospitality. As guests 
of the municipalities and the Province of 
Quebec, they were taken on tours of the two 
great metropolitan communities of French 
Canada; they were honored at receptions 
ashore and afloat; and they were feted by 
the Brigadier in command of Quebec’s Cita- 
del and at Spencerwood by the Lieutenant 
Governor of the Province. 


The conference was the first at which city 
managers have divided their time between 
two cities. From Sunday evening through 
Wednesday they were in session in Montreal. 
Then by taking an overnight boat trip they 
spent Thursday in Quebec. And the meeting 
not only took place in two cities, but brought 
together two nations and two cultures. The 
words of welcome from the Minister of 
Municipal Affairs at Quebec, who addressed 
the group in his native French as well as in 
English, made clear the determination of 
French Canadians to retain their ancient 
culture. And the city managers from the 
United States who heard their French 
Canadian colleagues discuss the system of 
financing education in Quebec must have 
understood how political and administrative 
measures can sustain and direct the cultural 
development of a people. 

Those who attended the conference were 
the guests not merely of one city but of most 
of the council-manager cities in the Province, 
each of which—and lack of space alone pre- 
vents mentioning them individually—was 
host at one or another social occasion. 
President J. R. French proved how city 
managers can cooperate with each other in 
a larger enterprise. But more than the cities 
themselves took part in the entertainment— 
the Provincial Department of Municipal 
Affairs took part, and the Dominion, and 
the British Commonwealth itself in the per- 
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son of the Lieutenant Governor representing 
the King in the Province of Quebec. And 
when the delegates assembled on the spot 
where the Prime Ministers of Canada and 
Great Britain, and the President of the 
United States, had gathered in the Citadel 
of Quebec to plan the military strategy of 
the United Nations, there was occasion to 
appreciate the worldwide aspects of politics 
and administration. 

On the first day of the meeting, the city 
of Montreal was host at luncheon at Mount 
Royal Chalet, which had been built by the 
municipality on the summit from which the 
city took its name. The Chalet, like the 
Guild Hall in which London honored Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and many dignitaries before 
him, is a center for municipal ceremonial 
occasions, as well as for popular recreation. 
Later the group was to see other evidences 
of municipal leadership in the recreational 
and social life of a community when it visited 
Verdun, the home of the Association’s presi- 
dent, and was entertained there at the audi- 
torium and the swimming pool which con- 
tribute so much to the pleasure and welfare 
of the community. 

But at the luncheon in the Chalet as guests 
of a municipality which has never had a city 
manager, the managers heard Mayor Houde 
of Montreal welcome them and challenge 
them to friendly competition in serving the 
public. The council’s relation to a city man- 
ager, he said, is much like that of a man to 
his wife; the council thinks it is giving the 
orders but the city manager always gets his 
way in the end. And there was little doubt 
in the audience that His Honor the Mayor 
considered that mayors could provide the 
most democratic and competent leadership 
toward the solution of the complex problems 
of a modern metropolis. 


Thus the social entertainment itself struck 
the keynotes which were to ring through the 
business sessions of the conference—the col- 
laboration of cities with each other in order 
to meet their common responsibilities, and 
the gearing of their programs to provincial 
and national—or even broader—types of 
administration; active municipal enterprise 
with regard for the whole economic and 





social and cultural life of the community; 
and vigorous leadership to meet the competi- 
tive challenge of other patterns of demo- 
cratic government. 

These themes ran through the discussion 
at the conference even though most of it 
was directed at the more technical aspects 
of management. For, with all the entertain- 
ment provided at the conference, it must be 
emphasized that the managers made it their 
business to discuss management. On the side 
many talked about specialized matters such 
as police problems, or garbage disposal, or 
street maintenance. But in the main sessions 
—opening panel on “Management During 
Reconversion,” the Tuesday session on 
“Overhauling Organization and Staff,” and 
the Wednesday discussions of “Finance” and 
“Personnel’”—the group’s attention was 
clearly centered on the manager’s job as a 
general administrator. 

President French in his opening address 
recognized clearly the importance of a city’s 
relation to other units of government. After 
referring to the many difficult problems of 
management during reconversion, he said: 
“We must work toward a coordinated gov- 
erning authority in metropolitan areas; we 
must develop better relationships with fed- 
eral and state or federal and provincial 
levels, and we must do these things as soon 
as it is physically possible.” Nor was he 
alone in recognizing this need. One group 
of managers in a breakfast session discussed 
planning programs undertaken jointly by 
city, county, and township; another dis- 
cussed recreation programs in which the 
municipality and the school district co- 
operated. Others talked of the best methods 
of putting public health programs on a 
county or city-county basis with state finan- 
cial assistance, and there was considerable 
discussion of state-administered retirement 
systems for municipal employees. 

Even in dealing with city employees the 
impact of nationwide and worldwide devel- 
opments was obvious. The speaker intro- 
ducing the personnel problem called for the 
development of a municipal policy before 
instead of after a crisis arises, in order to 
meet the problems caused by the return of 
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veterans and the spread of employee organ- 
izations. There was even some discussion 
of the use of the improved testing techniques 
developed in the armed services. 

While managers in large cities may have 
wider contacts with other units of govern- 
ment, those in smaller cities showed they 
were determined not to crawl into their 
shells. Even more than their colleagues in 
the larger municipalities, they were inclined 
to emphasize the use of outside technicians 
to help them in fields of activity in which 
they could not afford to employ full-time 
experts. The use of consultants for per- 
sonnel, finance, and planning problems was 
discussed in at least two of the breakfast 
sessions devoted to the smaller cities. 

Next to this breadth of interest in the 
relationships of municipalities to other gov- 
ernmental agencies, perhaps the most encour- 
aging thing about the discussions was the 
frequent assumption that a public problem— 
even if it is a new problem and a difficult 
problem—is the city manager’s problem. 
This, one may suppose, is the result of the 
general responsibility of the city manager. 
When a public official’s main business is to 
deal with problems that none of the depart- 
ments can handle alone or handle at all, he 
is likely to develop a pretty keen sense of 
what the public interest requires, and he is 
not so likely to say that a public problem 
is none of his responsibility. 

Airports furnish one very good example. 
With all the public interest in flying and with 
great nationwide corporations controlling 
commercial aviation, it is not surprising that 
many cities have yielded to pressure to give 
up airport management to private interests, 
or to subsidize the airlines by paying for the 
losses from airports. But some of the city 
managers, at least, show that they do not 
intend to make the mistake that cities made 
by subsidizing the railroads in their early 
days. The determination to keep airports in 
public management, even though operating 
difficulties may be involved, and to try to 
set the charges for airport services and sales 
high enough to make the enterprise self- 
sustaining, was apparently a general one. 

The airport problem is most acute, no 


doubt, for the larger cities, but the smaller 
ones, too, agreed that cities should operate 
their own airports, and discussed the prob- 
lems of maintaining fields inherited at the 
end of the war from the federal government. 


The managers recognized the connection 
between the airport problem and another 
acute postwar problem—that of housing and 
the control of urban development. While, 
in addition to the fields for commercial 
planes, small airports are now being pro- 
vided by some cities for private fliers, it was 
recognized that in the long run such “air 
parks” may blight instead of enhance sur- 
rounding residential values. 

Managers of cities in all population groups 
discussed the current crisis in housing and 
residential development. They saw the prob- 
lem, moreover, not solely as one of provid- 
ing houses, but in relation to the provision 
of the great variety of municipal services 
essential to decent standards of living. The 
ways in which cities can prevent excessive 
development just outside their limits, either 
by getting authority to plan and zone neigh- 
boring areas or by making adequate charges 
for such services as sewerage and fire pro- 
tection, were considered. 

While discussing the revision of building 
codes during the current emergency, one 
group of medium-size cities suggested that 
the National Housing Agency be asked to 
consider the preparation of regional uniform 
codes, which could take climatic differences 
into account and yet serve as a model for 
all cities in a broad area. 

The managers had an opportunity to dis- 
cus this and other problems with the assist- 
ant administrator of the National Housing 
Agency, Lyman S. Moore, who addressed a 
general session on the third day of the con- 
ference. Many of those present remembered 
the speaker best not as a federal official, 
but as a former staff member of ICMA and 
as the city manager’s administrative as- 
sistant in Kansas City. While describing the 
vigorous steps now being taken by the Na- 
tional Housing Agency to stimulate the 
production of materials and direct their flow 
into residential construction, Mr. Moore 
pointed out that the emergency housing 
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program was a program of private construc- 
tion, and that from now on city governments 
must be concerned with all housing, not 
merely housing for the lowest income groups. 
“Responsible city officials,’ he said, “must 
relate housing supply and demand, must 
have knowledge as to the probable location 
of future building, must be in a position to 
forecast the geographical trends of urban 
growth, must know the extent to which pub- 
lic health and public welfare depend on im- 
proved housing condtions.” 

The control or outright acquisition of land 
was discussed as a means of solving several 
of the most perplexing problems of cities, 
and it was perhaps significant to note how 
city managers are coming to realize more 
and more that many of the most difficult 
problems of urban growth are too difficult 
for private business, and can be solved only 
by municipal action. Land acquisition, 
either by purchase or tax foreclosures, was 
suggested as a preliminary step toward solv- 
ing such problems as the redevelopment of 
blighted areas, provision of off-street park- 
ing, and attraction of new industries. 

But can city managers, who serve at the 
pleasure of their councils, take the initiative 
and assume leadership in policy problems of 
this nature? A former president of the As- 
sociation, in one of the opening talks of 
the conference, thought that competent lead- 
ership by the city manager was especially 
necessary in view of the mobility of our 
population and the consequent lessening of 
general civic interest. ‘Management in its 
broadest sense,” he said, “is nine-tenths lead- 
ership and direction and one-tenth technical 
knowledge.” And the conference guest of 
honor, Dr. Charles E. Merriam, Morton D. 
Hull Distinguished Service Professor Emeri- 
tus at the University of Chicago and hon- 
orary member of ICMA since 1933, encour- 
aged the city managers to develop the “fine 
art of the consultant” to supplement their 
technical competence. They will have un- 
precedented opportunities for service during 
the next generation, he predicted, and one 
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of their main responsibilities is to work with 
their council and the public to keep clear 
the respective roles of politics and adminis- 
tration—even though the two can never be 
sharply and exactly separated. 

These are confused times in public affairs, 
and a conference of city managers must 
reflect some of the general confusion. One 
got the impression at this conference that 
many managers are a little likely to play it 
safe rather than to undertake new programs 
with a high sense of adventure. There was 
a considerable tendency, when talking of 
personnel policies, to denounce the necessity 
of dealing with employee organizations 
without suggesting constructive courses of 
action. There was perhaps more emphasis 
on seniority and length of tenure than will 
help municipal government deal with the 
problems of a dynamic and rather uncom- 
fortable world. 

But this is only to say that city managers, 
like all the rest of us, do not always see 
clearly what their job requires them to do 
next. In a world in which the end of a great 
war has not brought peace, and in which 
democracy must control its tremendous 
power with care and precision if it is to 
preserve civilization, the path ahead is not 
always easy to follow. 

The city managers who attended the 
Montreal conference, however, may well 
feel that they see their way ahead more 
clearly than before. They unquestionably 
had an opportunity to gain not only a greater 
understanding of their problems of manage- 
ment but also a richer appreciation of the 
city’s relation to society as a whole, and of 
the need for a more dynamic leadership in 
the fields of municipal activity that bear 
most directly on human welfare. And those 
who attended the meeting from beyond the 
boundaries of the Province of Quebec will 
always remember how the hospitality of their 
hosts typified the international good will on 
which the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation is founded, and which must be the 
basis of world civilization in the future. 











Land Planning and Community Protection 


HE problems of land planning and 

community protection in the emer- 

gency housing program were discussed 
at a three-day conference at Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House in Chicago on 
May 23 to 25. Among the 46 participants 
were officials of the National Housing Agency 
and its constituent units; state and local 
officials engaged in planning, housing, and 
public works; and representatives of various 
private organizations concerned with these 
and related problems. 

While the conference adopted no resolu- 
tions and made no effort to reach a formal 
consensus, the chairman of the meeting— 
Herbert Emmerich, director of Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House—drafted his 
own interpretation of the conclusion sug- 
gested by the discussion. The chairman’s 
summary follows. 


For THE IMMEDIATE EMERGENCY HousING 
PROGRAM 


1. That the emergency should not be per- 
mitted to break down the standards of sub- 
division development existing in each local- 
ity before the war (e.g., with respect to 
sewerage), even though it will not be imme- 
diately possible to insist on the adoption of 
more adequate standards. 

2. That any necessary changes in zoning 
and planning be made not by state legisla- 
tion granting exemption to special groups 
but by the normal procedure of action by 
local authorities. 

3. That each local government require the 
developer of a subdivision to install the 
necessary improvements, and to reserve an 
appropriate area for such public uses as 
recreation and education; or if such a policy 
is undesirable in view of local tradition or 
the characteristics of the area, that it take 
timely action to provide such improvements 
and reserve such areas itself. 

4, That each local government seek to en- 
courage construction in areas within its 


limits already provided with utilities and 
services, in preference to undeveloped areas. 

5. That land taken over for tax delin- 
quency be sold with the condition that the 
deed be transferred only on the completion 
of building, in order to .discourage land 
speculation. 

6. That, without waiting for an elaborate 
national research program, each locality be 
encouraged to develop by appropriate local 
surveys the data necessary to determine the 
location of available sites for emergency 
housing, and the adequacy of their facilities 
and services. 

7. That in states where such action has 
not already been taken, the state planning 
board (or other state agency) hold a meet- 
ing of state and municipal authorities and 
others concerned with the planning and con- 
trol of new developments in order to work 
out a common approach to the problem. 

8. That state planning boards furnish a 
greater number of consultants to local gov- 
ernments to help them with current prob- 
lems. 

9. That local public works and planning 
agencies meet with private builders to make 
arrangements for subdivision and public im- 
provement activity. 

10. That municipal governments provide 
their local emergency housing committees 
with adequate staff assistance, and tie their 
program in closely with the work of the 
regular municipal departments concerned. 

11. That the National Housing Agency 
and national organizations of public officials 
and of interested specialists do their utmost 
to impress on local governments the dangers 
of unplanned development, and to encourage 
the steps noted above. 


For THE LONG-RANGE PROGRAM 


1. That the provision of housing at mod- 
erate cost in newly developed and adequately 
planned subdivisions is so complex a task 
that a greater degree of public management 
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and enterprise is required to supplement the 
traditional type of police power regulation. 

2. That the powers and techniques adopted 
for urban redevelopment be also applied to 
the development of new neighborhoods, 
whether inside present municipal boundaries 
or not, in order to clear the land of legal 
and financial encumbrances and insure its 
orderly development by private or public 
construction. 

3. That for this purpose there should be 
created in each municipality a department 
or unit of land management, with adequate 
powers of condemnation and assembly of 
land, either by enlarging the functions and 
powers of an existing housing authority, or 
by the creation of a new agency. 

4. That model state legislation be pre- 
pared on planning and zoning, and legislation 
be drafted to make possible more cheap 
and rapid foreclosure and sale of tax delin- 
quent land, for introduction in the next reg- 
ular session of state legislatures. 

5. That the National Housing Agency 


furnish technical assistance to state and lo- 
cal agencies on survey methods to aid them 
in planning and in the assembling of land. 


6. That a much larger proportion of new 
rental housing is required than is apparently 
contemplated by any present national, state, 
or local policy. 

7. That the National Housing Agency 
give financial aid to municipalities for the 
acquisition of land for moderate cost housing 
development either by private or public con- 
struction, especially for rental housing. 


8. That steps should be taken in metro- 
politan regions to bring about a unified pro- 
gram of planning and development of land, 
by measures appropriate to the local situa- 
tion, such as consolidation of governmental 
units, annexation, functional consolidation, 
or the granting of power to a city to control 
land planning and use beyond its boundaries. 


9. That the emergency housing program 
be expanded into a long-term program not 
only for veterans but for all families. 


IX. The City Manager's Relation to the Public 


This is the ninth in a series of articles in which a number of city 
managers indicate the what, how and why on specific questions. 


Affiliation With Local Organizations 


What do you consider the best policy with 
regard to the city manager and other offi- 
cials affiliating with local civic and com- 
mercial organizations? Should a manager 
accept or refuse office in such organiza- 
tions? When do you accept and when do 
you refuse to speak before local organi- 
zations? 

OHN H. Ames (18 years’ city manager 
experience), Ames, Iowa, population 
12,555: I believe the manager should 

belong to local civic and commercial organi- 

zations and accept responsibility in fulfilling 
official duties in such organizations. He 
should refuse membership in any organiza- 
tion which would restrict his full freedom 
of action in performing his administrative 
duties or where such membership might be 


embarrassing to the council. The personal 
contacts developed through such member- 
ship will generally more than offset any dis- 
advantages. I accept invitations to speak 
before local groups as my duties and time 
will permit, but I always qualify such ac- 
ceptance by a refusal to express an opinion 
on legislative matters pending before the 
council. The public here very generally un- 
derstands the division of responsibility be- 
tween the manager and council and I am 
seldom placed in an awkward position in 
accepting speaking assignments. 

L. B. Aycock (17 years’ city manager 
experience) Rocky Mount, North Carolina, 
population 25,568: In my opinion a city 
manager should be a real citizen of the town 
and therefore should become a member of 
a good civic club and should accept director- 
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ship in the chamber of commerce if invited 
or elected to that board. The more active in 
civic affairs and the more successful in his 
relations with the public the manager is, 
the easier it becomes for him to say yes or 
no to people on business matters when nec- 
essary for the good of the community. I 
think that a manager should accept invita- 
tions to speak to civic organizations on mat- 
ters of public interest so long as he confines 
his talks to explaining facts and circum- 
stances. But I believe it would be out of 
order for him to go beyond that and propose 
policies and procedures for the administra- 
tion or governing board to follow. When 
answering a direct question he should avoid 
saying anything that would involve the ad- 
ministration or governing board. The man- 
ager should also bear in mind when asked 
to speak upon a specific phase of city gov- 
ernment that a department head may be 
better qualified to talk on that subject than 
he. In that case, he should ask the depart- 
ment head to make the talk, attend the 
meeting with him and hear the talk. 

CHARLES A. CARRAN (23 years’ city man- 
ager experience), East Cleveland, Ohio, pop- 
ulation 39,495: It is an excellent policy for 
the city manager and other officials to belong 
to, and to serve as directors or hold other 
minor positions in local civic and commer- 
cial organizations, but I believe that they 
should not accept the position of president 
in such organizations. I frequently accept 
speaking invitations but an effort is made 
to have the councilmen speak before civic 
organizations wherever it seems at all ap- 
propriate. I do not speak on partisan polit- 
ical subjects or on matters of policy which 
have not been determined by the council or 
concerning which there is much difference of 
opinion in the council. 

C. A. HarrELL (16 years’ city manager 
experience), Schenectady, New York, popu- 
lation 87,749: I believe that all municipal 
employees should participate in the civic 
and social organizations of the community. 
A policy against affiliating with local organi- 
zations would tend to place municipal em- 
ployees outside of the community activities 
and might be subject to the interpretation 


that such employees were “better” than other 
persons in the community. Whether a man- 
ager should accept or refuse office in an 
organization would depend considerably 
upon its aims and how directly the work 
of the organization tied in with the experi- 
ence of the manager and a program of civic 
betterment. It would be too great a waste of 
time to become an officer in every social or- 
ganization but, on the other hand, much 
effective work might be accomplished by 
becoming an officer in some serious civic 
organization. I have never refused to speak 
before local organizations except when a 
conflict of dates prevented the acceptance 
of some request. 

MARSHALL Morton (13 years’ city man- 
ager experience ), Columbus, Georgia, popula- 
tion 53,280: I have long been a member of 
the Rotary Club and the chamber of com- 
merce, and of several other organizations of 
a purely civic nature, and I encourage de- 
partment heads to accept invitations to join 
such organizations. I accept invitations to 
speak before local organizations where the 
subject is strictly informatory and in rela- 
tion to government, whether city, state, or 
national, but I avoid anything that would 
naturally fall into the mayor’s sphere, or 
anything of a controversial political nature. 
I make it a point to stay entirely out of 
local politics. 

Dow I. Sears (17 years’ city manager 
experience), borough manager, Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania, population 20,194: I believe 
that the chamber of commerce and civic 
clubs are excellent mediums through which 
information about the local government can 
be given to the public. The manager should 
be active in these organizations but should 
not serve as chairman of any committees. 
As a member of a committee, however, he 
can explain the city’s position in various 
municipal undertakings and can be of more 
value to the municipality than he would 
be as chairman. 

Henry A. YANCEY (21 years’ city man- 
ager experience), Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, population 59,319: There is no objec- 
tion in my opinion to the manager and 
department heads affiliating with local civic 
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and commercial organizations. It has the 
effect of making these persons better known 
and thereby makes friends for the adminis- 
tration. Officials are instructed, however, 
not to become involved in controversies 
which would affect the city administration 
or its policies and to avoid placing them- 
selves and the city in embarrassing positions. 
There are some offices in these organizations 
of an honorary nature which the manager 
or department heads might accept. However, 
any Office requiring a great deal of time or 
effort should be declined. 

Sometimes I make speeches welcoming 
certain organizations when the mayor finds 
it impossible to comply. Relative to other 
speaking engagements, I simply determine 
whether I am the logical man in the commu- 
nity to speak on the particular subject. If 
Il am not, then I decline. If the manager 
speaks often and at random he may soon 
find that a great portion of his time is con- 
sumed thereby. He cannot well afford to 
speak to one organization and refuse to 
speak to another. Another danger of mak- 
ing many speeches is that the manager may 
inadvertently outline matters of policy be- 
fore they reach the council, and in many 
instances the manager will be misquoted. I 
do not believe that any city manager should 
undertake to set himself up as a social, civic, 
and political leader of the community. For 
the most part speeches should be left to the 
political leaders. 

M. N. YANceEy (six years’ city manager 
experience), Tallahassee, Florida, popula- 
tion 16,240: I believe a city manager should 
affiliate with local civic organizations as it 
is the only way for him to keep up with the 
various activities of the community. I do 
not think, however, that he should accept 
any important office in these organizations 
although there are times when he might 
accept some minor position which is not too 
time-consuming. 


Use of Radio by City 


Explain fully what use you have made of 
the radio and the types of radio pro- 
grams you and your department heads 
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have put on or participated in during re- 

cent years. 

Joun H. Ames, Ames, Iowa: The city has 
not participated in any radio programs in 
recent years. 

L. B. Aycock, Rocky Mount, North 
Carolina: I use the radio only to explain 
the reasons for proposed bond issues and 
anticipated results, and the financial posi- 
tion of the town. I would not use the radio 
for anything other than to give the people 
some particular facts of vital concern at the 
moment. We have on many occasions made 
radio announcements of recreational activ- 
ities to inform people of the nature, time, 
and place of the events. 

CuHartes A. CArRRAN, East Cleveland, 
Ohio: Since we are a part of the Cleveland 
metropolitan area and have no local East 
Cleveland broadcasting station, we have not 
used the radio for public relations contacts. 
We believe, however, that it is an excellent 
public relations and municipal reporting 
medium. 

C. A. HarrE Lt, Schenectady, New York: 
All radio time has been given to the city 
free of charge. Most extensive use of the 
radio has been by the fire department in 
connection with fire prevention and clean-up 
week. On the fire department programs 
usually an offer is made to send a fire pre- 
vention booklet on request, and several 
thousand requests have followed one broad- 
cast. Most of the programs on which I have 
participated concern some current campaign 
such as clean-up or fire prevention. There 
has been no series of municipal broadcasts 
such as might be used to advertise the 
municipal services to the taxpayer, but such 
a series of programs is being considered. 

MarsHALL Morton, Columbus, Georgia: 
So far we have made little use of either 
radio or motion pictures, but we think the 
possibilities of both these mediums are great 
and hope to do more along this line in the 
future. 

Henry A. Yancey, Greensboro, North 
Carolina: The city has not sponsored nor 
spent money on radio programs of any kind. 
The manager and department heads have 
assisted other organizations in radio programs 
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on numerous occasions, and do so frequently 
at the request of these organizations, wholly 
for the purpose of outlining some city serv- 
ices or better acquainting the public with 
the city’s work and its activities. 


Municipal “Open House” for the Public 


Have you ever held a municipal “open 
house” inviting the public to see municipal 
departments at work? If so, describe brief- 
ly the kinds of exhibits and other features 
used. 

Joun H. Ames, Ames, Iowa: We try to 
hold open house every year or so at our 
municipal light and water plants. Due to 
war restrictions such open houses have been 
omitted during the past four years. We plan 
to renew them, however, in the near future 
and to include other departments. We have 
not prepared expensive exhibits for these 
open houses but we do furnish city em- 
ployees as guides to show people through 
the plants, explain operations, and answer 
questions. The public response to these oc- 
casions has been very encouraging, par- 
ticularly from the school and college auth- 
orities who welcome the opportunities to 
acquaint their students with the operation 
of the local government. 

CuHartes A. CArRRAN, East Cleveland, 
Ohio: Because of crowded conditions at city 
hall no general open house has been held, 
but on a number of occasions open house 
was held at city hall on an invitation basis. 
Representatives from all East Cleveland or- 
ganizations and other leading citizens have 
toured the city hall, police, fire, service, and 
other municipal buildings with department 
heads remaining at their desks and briefly 
explaining the work of their departments. 

C. A. Harretz, Schenectady, New York: 
A municipal exhibit was held for a week just 
prior to the war. This exhibit was visited 
by several thousand persons and was mostly 
favorably received. The various city depart- 
ments are constantly being visited by groups 
of school children. 

MarsHALt Morton, Columbus, Georgia: 
We have never held a municipal open house 
for the public. A good many years ago we 


held a “Parade of City Services” which at- 
tracted wide attention and much favorable 
comment. In this were all types of motor 
apparatus, and floats from the recreation, 
hospital, and other departments. A motion 
picture in color was made and used often 
afterwards. When conditions become normal 
again I think a new parade will be inval- 
uable. 

Henry A. YANceEy, Greensboro, North 
Carolina: We have never held a municipal 
open house. 


Survey of Public Attitudes 


Has any attempt been made in your city to 
ascertain or survey public attitudes to- 
ward the city administration or toward 
any of the city’s administrative practices, 
procedures, etc? 

Joun H. Ames, Ames, Iowa: No recent 
attempt has been made to make a general 
survey of public opinion toward any of the 
administrative procedures of this city. We 
did canvass public opinion a few years ago 
on the matter of the citywide service of 
garbage collection, and we followed the 
majority opinion expressed through the 
medium of return postal cards sent to all 
addresses in our electric department mailing 
list. 

CuHarLes A. CaARRAN, East Cleveland, 
Ohio: Only to the extent that all employees 
are instructed to bring to their department 
head or to the city manager’s office any ex- 
pressions of criticism that may come to their 
attention. Also, through the various contacts 
of city officials in civic organizations and 
churches we are quick to detect expressions 
of dissatisfaction or of constructive criticism. 

C. A. HarreEtt, Schenectady, New York: 
No formal survey of the public attitude to- 
ward the city administration has been made. 
However, the administration’s program of 
trying to inform the public on every phase 
of administrative practice and procedure 
tends to bring out any adverse criticism. It 
has been my observation that criticism of 
policies feeds mostly on ignorance of just 
what the policies are and for this reason we 
try not to have any secrets. 
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MarsHALL Morton, Columbus, Georgia: 
No surveys have been made here regarding 
the public’s attitude toward the city. 

Henry A. YANceEy, Greensboro, North 
Carolina: The city itself has not made any 
survey for the purpose of ascertaining public 
attitudes toward the administration. 


Improving Public Relations 


Please list and describe briefly the policies 
or activities, either general or depart- 
mental, that have in your opinion done the 
most to improve relations between city of- 
ficials and the public. 

Joun H. Ames, Ames, Iowa: It is rather 
difficult to enumerate specific policies or 
activities which have done the most to im- 
prove relations with the public. The addi- 
tion of filtration and water softening at our 
municipal water plant a few years ago prob- 
ably was as universally approved by the 
public as any one activity of the city in 
recent years. This city has been increasing 
quite rapidly in population during the past 
20 years and many of the city’s activities 
have been diverted towards providing the 
necessary municipal facilities for such 
growth. The public has generally approved 
the city’s efforts in this regard. We en- 
deavor to meet the public demands for ex- 
tension of municipal service as such needs 
arise and the public here accepts such ac- 
complishments as a matter of fact without 
much individual concern. 

L. B. Aycock, Rocky Mount, North 
Carolina: I have always endeavored to fol- 
low the policy of sharing the administration 
with the department heads with the result 
that the department heads are about as well 
known to the public as the manager. They 
are thoroughly loyal and keep many prob- 
lems away from my desk which would other- 
wise have to be settled by me. I always 
defend their actions and decisions when it is 
at all possible to do so and only in rare in- 
stances have I found it necessary to correct 
their course of action. 

Cuartes A. CarraAn, East Cleveland, 
Ohio: Efficient and courteous service at low 
cost lays the foundation for a happy rela- 


tionship between city officials and the public. 
Additional ways of strengthening good public 
relations are through annual reports and 
other frequent communications to citizens, a 
definite program of information through the 
newspapers, talks to civic organizations, and 
other personal contacts. Over a period of 
years a courteous and conscientious effort to 
please the many citizens who have had busi- 
ness at city hall should pay rich dividends. 


C. A. HarRRELL, Schenectady, New York: 
The policy of promptly attending to every 
complaint, either by taking appropriate ac- 
tion or by explaining why action cannot be 
taken and advising what steps might be fol- 
lowed has secured much favorable comment 
for the administration. Reorganization of 
the fire department with increased efficiency 
resulting has been greatly appreciated by 
the public. The creation of the bureau of 
traffic and city planning for safety in traffic 
work has met with wide-spread approval. 
The general responsiveness of the adminis- 
tration to suggestions and the prompt con- 
sideration and, we hope, businesslike method 
of treating these suggestions and problems 
has done much to make the taxpayer feel 
that he is a part of the government. Among 
other steps that have helped improve public 
relations have been the watchfulness of the 
administration to prevent the tax rate from 
increasing; the inauguration of a pay-as- 
you-go plan with the capital budget included 
in the regular budget; the annual report and 
the “Your City Government” stories in the 
newspapers; the creation of the department 
of parks and recreation, and the subsequent 
positive program of recreational expansion; 
and the construction of an incinerator to 
care for all garbage and rubbish. 


MarsHatt Morton, Columbus, Georgia: 
One main policy of improving relations be- 
tween the city and the public is eternal train- 
ing in courtesy for all of our employees. An- 
other point we stress, and especially in the 
public works department, is speed in correct- 
ing conditions complained of, whether it be 
a bad spot in the street, a stopped-up sewer 
inlet, or a broken tree limb. Oftentimes when 
a complaint comes into my office by tele- 
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phone, it is immediately telephoned to the 
public works headquarters and corrected the 
same day—sometimes within a few hours. 
We get a great many favorable comments on 
this promptness and find that if it is some- 
thing that we are going to do, the quicker 
we do it the better the effect. This advan- 
tage is lost where there are too many forms 
to fill out and too much red tape to go 
through. We play absolutely fair with the 
press and give them full facts and informa- 
tion in order that the public may know that 
nothing in our activities is being covered up, 
and reporters are present at all city com- 
mission meetings. 

At times we have trouble where news is 
culled and edited to fit the views of an un- 
friendly editor. To make the public aware 
of this unfair practice we often prepare a 


that it be printed exactly as written or not 
at all. We invite all dealers to inspect our 
purchasing records, and we emphasize the 
fact that everything is wide open and any 
citizen can get whatever information he de- 
sires even though we know it is often for 
an antagonistic purpose. We have often dis- 
armed critics by this frank and open policy. 

Henry A. Yancey, Greensboro, North 
Carolina: Reorganization of those depart- 
ments and personnel which are called upon 
to meet the public in order that the public 
may have courteous treatment at all times 
has brought the administration many favor- 
able comments. 

M. N. Yancey, Tallahassee, Florida: 
Each year I go before the various civic and 
fraternal organizations and the chamber of 
commerce and explain our municipal pro- 





written report in which is included a demand = gram. 


66 OVERNMENT,” said Henry Clay, “is a trust, the officers of the government are 
trustees; and both the trust and the trustees are created for the benefit of the 
people.’ Judged by this standard, I suggest that the present local government system em- 
bodies a number of weaknesses, of which the two most important are: 
1. A lack of a sense of vocation and public service among local government offi- 
cers, resulting in an uninspired and reactionary administration based largely 
on precedent; and 
2. A tendency by officers to regard their own work as a sphere of influence which 
must be defended against the invasion of any outside interest. 

All will not agree with my first charge. It is, however, my honest convicion that there 
do not exist among us the enthusiasm and ideals of public service that are so necessary 
if we are to do justice to our work. 

There can be few authorities where there is not some degree of rivalry, or often of open 
struggle, between sectional interests—for example, between different services and different 
departments, or between the technical advisers and inspectorate and the administration of 
a particular service. This insularity of outlook pervades the lower levels, and there is often a 
chronic lack of co-operation, amounting sometimes to hostility, between different sections in 
the same office. In this constant struggle the efforts of the staff seem to be directed more 
to preserving a sense of self importance than to the benefit of the people. 

To remedy this state of affairs, real efforts should be made to give our members a sense 
of the value of the contribution good local government has to make to the well-being of 
society and of the responsibilities of trusteeship attaching to the service. The public serv- 
ices differ from private enterprise in that they are not run for profit. In industry the profit 
motive provides a rough and ready guarantee of efficiency. While there are ways in which 
the consumer-ratepayer can impose his will upon local authority administration, it is gen- 
erally true that the impulse for improvement and efficiency must come largely from within 
and is not imposed from without——W. S. STEER, in Local Government Service for June, 


1945, official journal of the National Association of Local Government Officers (Great 
Britain). 
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Current Municipal Problems 





Muncipal Control of Subdivisions 


ECAUSE of the widespread interest 
in subdivision regulations the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association last month 
sent an inquiry on this subject to the offi- 
cials of selected cities in different parts of 
the country. Of the 34 cities replying to 
the inquiry, five require the subdivision de- 
veloper to install streets, water mains, sani- 
tary sewers, sidewalks, curb and gutters; 
make provision for sewage disposal and 
water supply; and dedicate land for recrea- 
tion purposes. These five cities are Wichita, 
Kansas; Louisville and Lexington, Ken- 
tucky; Cincinnati, Ohio; and Dallas, Texas. 
Only Wichita, however, has authority to 
compel all of these requirements to be met 
in subdivisions outside the city’s boundary. 
Twenty other cities require the subdivider 
to install certain improvements before plats 
are approved by the city; those most fre- 
quently required are the grading and sur- 
facing of streets, construction of sanitary 
sewers, sidewalks, curb and gutters, and pro- 
vision for sewage disposal. These 20 cities 
are: Bakersfield, Kern County, Palo Alto, 
and Sacramento, California; Miami and 
West Palm Beach, Florida; Ames and Mason 
City, lowa; Birmingham, Flint, Lansing, and 
Saginaw, Michigan; Kansas City, Missouri; 
Wilmington, North Carolina; Morristown, 
New Jersey; Ithaca and Schenectady, New 
York; Dayton and Painesville, Ohio; and 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 

Nine other cities replying to the inquiry 
do not require the subdivider to install any 
improvements or facilities. These cities are: 
Phoenix, Arizona; Boulder, Colorado; Rich- 
mond, Indiana; Coffeyville, Kansas; Benton 
Harbor and Kalamazoo, Michigan; Ash- 
tabula, Ohio; Providence, Rhode Island; 
and Roanoke, Virginia. Five of these cities, 
however, have adopted subdivision rules and 
regulations: Ashtabula, Benton Harbor, 


Boulder, Kalamazoo, and Richmond. These 
regulations generally provide for the sub- 
mission of all plats to the city council or 
plan commission for general review and ap- 
proval, and do not specify that any par- 
ticular improvement be installed. 

Thus, 30 of the 34 cities replying to the 
inquiry have adopted subdivision regulations. 
Among the most comprehensive regulations 
are those of Flint, Kansas City, Palo Alto, 
West Palm Beach, and Wichita. 

Control Beyond the City Limits. Eighteen 
cities exercise control over subdivision de- 
velopments outside the city limits—14 mu- 
nicipalities for three miles, two cities for 
two miles, and two cities for one mile 
or more. Nine cities have no control over 
subdivision activity beyond their limits. 
Among the exceptions is Saginaw, Mich- 
igan, which may _ supervise only land 
patterns within a two-mile limit. Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, may control only street lines 
and widths three miles outside, and Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, may regulate only lot and 
street layouts as far as three miles outside 
the city. Although Dayton, Ohio, and Ben- 
ton Harbor, Michigan, approve all plats 
within three miles, and Richmond, Indiana, 
all plats within five miles, these cities can- 
not require the installation of utilities and 
other improvements outside their limits. 
Kansas City, Missouri, on the other hand, 
must share the control of its one-and-one- 
half-mile zone, since plats not acceptable to 
the city plan commission may be approved 
by a unanimous vote of the county court 
judges. The nine cities whose authority stops 
at the city limits are: Boulder, Colorado; 
Mason City, Iowa; Louisville, Kentucky; 
Birmingham and Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
Morristown, New Jersey; Ithaca, New York; 
Painesville, Ohio; and Dallas, Texas. 


Several cities are taking steps to control 
subdivision development outside the city 
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limits. Louisville and Cincinnati are striving 
for uniform rules to govern in both city and 
county. Cincinnati, now limited to lot and 
street layout approval outside the city, may 
unofficially require utilities and other im- 
provements only if the subdivider intends 
future annexation and sewers are to be con- 
nected with the city sewers. Dallas, Sacra- 
mento, and Birmingham (Michigan), are 
taking steps toward securing authority to 
regulate subdivisions in outside areas. 
Boulder, Colorado, and Painesville, Ohio, 
are relying on the county to assure proper 
development outside the city limits. 

Types of Improvements Required. Twenty- 
three out of 25 cities require the subdivider 
to grade and surface the streets and to in- 
stall sanitary sewers. Kern County, Cali- 
fornia, acts only in an advisory capacity on 
sewers, and Miami, Florida, is now consider- 
ing an ordinance regarding sewer installa- 
tions. Fifteen of the 25 cities with sub- 
division regulations require sidewalks, curbs, 
and gutters to be laid. Only sidewalks are 
required by Miami and Saginaw, while 
Bakersfield demands just curb and gutter. In 
Mason City, Iowa, the council may order 
such improvements, while in West Palm 
Beach improvements depend upon local spe- 
cial assessment arrangements. Five munici- 
palities do not require sidewalks, curbs, and 
gutters: Kern County, California; Ithaca 
and Schenectady, New York; Wilmington, 
North Carolina; and Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 
Nineteen cities may require provision for 
sewage disposal, with five municipalities not 
having the authority to do so: Kern County, 
California; Miami and West Palm Beach, 
Florida; Morristown, New Jersey; and Wil- 
mington, North Carolina. 

Water mains must be installed by the 
developer in 13 cities; are laid by the city 
in five municipalities; and in West Palm 
Beach and Wichita the work is done by the 
private utility. Five other places—Ames, 
Kern County, Lansing, Miami, and Two 
Rivers—do not require the installation of 
water mains. Thirteen cities require the de- 
veloper to provide water supply for fire pro- 
tection; nine cities do not make such a 
requirement; and in three cities the mu- 


nicipality assumes this responsibility. Only 
six cities, Cincinnati, Dallas, Dayton, Lex- 
ington, Louisville, and Wichita, require the 
developer to dedicate land for playground 
and recreation purposes, and Flint may elect 
to do so. 

Effect of Housing Emergency on Stand- 
ards of Subdivision Control. Nineteen cities 
report that no changes have been made in 
subdivision standards on account of the 
housing emergency. Seven cities—Miamni, 
Florida; Ames, Iowa; Flint, Michigan; 
Schenectady, New York; and Cincinnati, 
Dayton, and Painesville, Ohio—indicate that 
alterations in subdivision rules either have 
been made or are under consideration, chiefly 
to modify standards to facilitate the con- 
struction of temporary housing. Schenectady, 
for example, is not enforcing its street and 
lot width requirements nor its building and 
zoning rules against temporary housing. 

Encouraging Home Construction Inside 
the City. Eleven municipalities report that 
definite steps have been taken or are under 
consideration to encourage home construc- 
tion inside the city limits, and 10 cities say 
that no such steps have been taken. Five 
other cities—Lexington, Morristown, Palo 
Alto, Phoenix, and Wilmington—intend to 
avoid such activity, since little land is avail- 
able inside the city for home construction. 

As part of the campaign to encourage local 
building, Wichita uses newspaper publicity 
and issues information on the lots available 
to real estate operators and to FHA regional 
and local offices. Flint, Kansas City, Mason 
City, and Schenectady advise prospective 
builders of the availability of lots with utility 
connections and discourage the purchase of 
unimproved lots. Kansas City and Schenec- 
tady also call attention to the location of 
tax-abandoned land. Bakersfield has modi- 
fied its building code to encourage home 
construction, but Painesville reports little 
success in urging local contractors to build 
inside the city; cheap land appears to be 
the objective of contractors. 

Several cities encourage home construction 
inside the city by increasing outside service 
charges. Benton Harbor, Michigan, for ex- 
ample, will not extend its water and sewer 
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lines outside the city, has discontinued out- 
side fire protection service, and charges dou- 
ble the inside rates for city services still 
provided to outlying areas. Boulder, Colo- 
rado, has increased water and sewer charges, 
and Sacramento has increased outside water 
charges to discourage home construction 
outside the city limits. 

Administrative Difficulties. Eight cities 
report administrative difficulties in control- 
ling subdivision activity. The problem in 
Wichita, and perhaps in all other cities, is 
to prevent ill-advised and premature ap- 
proval of plats. To prevent hasty action the 
city utilizes a committee consisting of the 
street and plat committee of the plan com- 
mission, city engineer, fire and police chiefs, 
planning assistant, traffic engineer, and the 
representatives of all utility companies in 
the city. This group reviews all plats before 
they are transmitted to the plan commis- 
sion. Wichita has also prepared a new set 
of subdivision regulations which have re- 
cently been certified to the appropriate gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Cincinnati and Painesville, Ohio, are 
vexed with sewer problems. Painesville tries 
to prevent the development of inadequately 
sewered areas, while Cincinnati has been only 
partially successful in overcoming the ob- 
jection of developers to the high cost of ade- 
quate storm drainage. Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, is troubled with unimproved tracts too 
small for adequate planning and also with 
subdivisions too poorly laid out for success- 
ful development. The city plan commission 
has studied undersized tracts in an attempt 
to secure the best obtainable layout within 
minimum standards. 





The Roanoke, Virginia, regulations for- 
bidding dead-end streets and _ stipulating 
streets of 50-foot widths as a minimum are 
causing some complaints. Louisville also re- 
ceives complaints that its regulations are too 
strict for GI home construction; but ade- 
quate publicity, the cooperation of the local 
real estate board, and group discussions have 
demonstrated the need and the value of the 
city’s rules and regulations. In Benton Har- 
bor, Michigan, the problem is the absence 
of legal control over outside areas, with 
township officials refusing to cooperate. 
Phoenix reports the lack of effective sub- 
division legislation, which was twice sought 
from the state legislature. Plats must be 
approved by the city but the law omits any 
reference to standards or policy, with the 
result that developers must be cajoled into 
subdividing properly and installing adequate 
improvements. What control there is comes 
from arguments by the local officials, the 
I'HA, the title companies, and others in- 
terested in proper platting. Subdivision by 
metes and bounds is still practiced. Another 
campaign is now being organized to secure 
state enabling legislation. 

Many other cities plan to adopt stringent 
subdivision regulations to promote the or- 
derly growth of the area. Upon the recom- 
mendation of the League of Oregon Cities, 
the governor of Oregon has appointed a com- 
mittee to draft legislation on the subject for 
consideration by the 1947 legislature. The 
League of California Cities will undertake 
a comprehensive study of the problem of 
subdivision control, including building and 
zoning regulations, annexation, and related 
matters. 











News of the Month 





Recent Federal Actions Affecting Cities 


IRPORTS. Regional and district offices 

of the Civic Aeronautics Administra- 
tion may begin accepting preliminary appli- 
cations for government assistance under the 
federal airport program about October 1. 
Pending a national survey of airport needs, 
CAA officials are busy drafting tentative reg- 
ulations which will be submitted to federal, 
state, and municipal aviation officials for 
comments and suggestions before the final 
draft is adopted. Several months will be 
required to establish the machinery and build 
up the organization for carrying out the air- 
port program. Officials of cities interested in 
participating in the plan should keep in touch 
with the regional and district CAA offices. 
Congress has authorized, but not yet appro- 
priated, $500,000,000 to be used for airport 
improvement and construction in the next 
seven years. 

Housing. The National Housing Agency 
has established minimum standards for all 
priority housing known as “HH Minimum 
Property Requirements.’ The specifications 
require sales and rental housing built with 
priority assistance to conform to minimum 
space, arrangement, and construction stand- 
ards. Aside from site and neighborhood 
provisions, the requirements are identical 
with the “property standards,” “minimum 
construction requirements,” and. “minimum 
requirement for rental housing” set up by 
the Federal Housing Administration under 
the National Housing Act. The FHA re- 
quirements were selected because they are 
the only nationally recognized standards 
which have been adapted to meet local con- 
ditions. 

Training. Recommended standards to im- 
prove on-the-job training programs for vet- 
erans in the local public service will soon be 
issued by the reemployment and retaining 
administration of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. The standards will guide 
the state agency responsible for passing on 


the applications of employers seeking ap- 
proval of veterans’ job-training projects. 

Planning. Continued federal aid for ad- 
vance planning of state and local public 
works was approved by the House in the 
amount of $35,000,000. It is expected that 
Senate approval will immediately follow to 
allow expenditures for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1. The FWA has a backlog of 
about 2,500 applications on file, with re- 
quests for advance planning funds totaling 
$32,000,000. 

Municipal Purchasing. The anti-trust 
division of the United States Department 
of Justice is offering its services to municipal 
officials in the prevention of collusive bid- 
ding on municipal purchases. Complaints 
or evidences of collusive bidding or price 
fixing in restraint of trade may be submitted 
to the field office or the anti-trust division 
of the Department of Justice in Chicago, 
New York, Boston, Denver, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, or Seattle; or may be sent to 
the main office in Washington, D. C. Com- 
plaints will be investigated by the depart- 
ment and a report made to the city. Collu- 
sive bidding may be suspected where: (1) 
there is a consistent pattern of distribution 
of the low bid; (2) price variations which, 
after figuring discounts or freight, result in 
identical net prices; (3) even dollars and 
cents bids by other than the low bidder, indi- 
cating complimentary bids; (4) repeated 
submitting of only one bid where multiple 
bids would normally be expected; and (5) 
escalator clauses and schedules or other uni- 
form industry-wide terms and conditons. 





Finance Officers Discuss Revenues, Public 
Works, Debts, Retirement Plans 


HE Municipal Finance Officers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States and Canada 
held its 1946 conference at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, from June 10 to 13, with approxi- 
mately 650 persons in attendance. The con- 
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ference adopted several resolutions pertain- 
ing to public works, stabilization of revenues 
and expenditures, municipal debt, revenue 
sources, and employee retirement. Local gov- 
ernments were urged to construct only nec- 
essary public works at this time, deferring 
their program until prices are more favor- 
able, when there is a need for extensive em- 
ployment, and when there is less need for 
new housing. Cooperative efforts by local and 
state officials was urged to stabilize local 
revenues through state grants or state shared 
taxes, and to stabilize expenditures by state 
assumption of expenditures beyond the con- 
trol of the local government and not pri- 
marily local in nature. Proper planning of 
their municipal bond sales, selling bonds at 
public sale, and at a time when prices are 
favorable, and assuring that the bonds bear 
reasonable maturity dates, with callable pro- 
visions in whole or in part, were recom- 
mended to local finance officers. 

A four-part resolution was adopted re- 
garding revenue sources: (1) local govern- 
ments should make every effort to reduce 
unnecessary expenditures before raising new 
revenue; (2) new activities should be placed 
on a self-supporting basis wherever possible; 
(3) local governments should secure state 
aid to develop more adequate local revenue 
sources, to assure a more equitable distribu- 
tion of state-collected taxes, and to reduce 
expenditures caused by overlapping activ- 
ities; and (4) local government should be 
granted more authority for raising revenue 
at the local level to meet local expenditures. 
The resolution on employee retirement rec- 
ommended the amendment of the federal 
income tax laws to exclude all annuity, pen- 
sion, or retirement income up to $1,440 per 
year from gross income for income tax com- 
putation. Furthermore, state legislatures 
were urged to permit the states and their 
local subdivisions to establish retirement sys- 
tems to cover employees not now covered. 

At the conference the Louisville Award 
Gold Medal was presented to Walter R. 
Darby, director of the division of local gov- 
ernment of the state of New Jersey. The 
award, which is given annually for outstand- 
ing service by a public finance officer, was 


given to Mr. Darby in recognition of his 
work in developing a Handbook for Munici- 
pal Officals. A certificate of merit was 
awarded to J. D. Huffman, Jr., director of 
finance, Austin, Texas, for designing and 
installing a modern machine accounting sys- 
tem for that city. 


Rollin F. Agard, director of finance, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, was elected president of 
MFOA for 1946-47. 


NFPA Predicts More Emphasis 
on Fire Prevention Work 


IRE department officials and others who 

attended the 50th annual conference of 
the National Fire Protection Association in 
Boston on June 3 to 7 heard President Rich- 
ard E. Vernor say that fire losses in the past 
12 months have been higher than in any of 
the preceding 16 years. In outlining a model 
municipal fire prevention code, Percy Bugbee, 
general manager of the NFPA, declared that 
no business handling materials which are 
fire hazards be permitted to operate in any 
city unless such a firm operates under the 
provisions of the city fire prevention code. 
Such a code should provide for establishing 
a bureau of fire prevention, he said, and it 
should include provisions with respect to fire 
prevention methods for all hazardous occu- 
pancies. The code should also include pro- 
visions for the maintenance of fire equipment 
in buildings, maintenance of exits, and con- 
trol of common fire hazards. The code, he 
said, did not need to conflict in any with 
the building code; for it is important that 
close cooperation exist between the building 
and fire departments. 


Mr. Bugbee suggested that the fire pre- 
vention bureau supervise the semi-annual in- 
spection of all dwellings in the city by mem- 
bers of the fire department, and he predicted 
that the day is coming when cities will rec- 
ognize the practical value of such inspections. 
Commenting on the La Salle Hotel fire in 
Chicago, Mr. Bugbee said that the tragedy 
clearly pointed out that “true life safety 
from fire requires not only fire-resistive con- 
struction, but eliminating potential sources 
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of fire, minimizing the amount of combustible 
contents, having internal arrangements to 
prevent the spread of fire from floor to 
floor, and providing safe means of exit from 
all parts of the building.” 

The National Fire Protection Association 
has more than 2,000 members in public fire 
departments, and the volunter firemen sec- 
tion of the NFPA includes over 19,000 vol- 
unteer firemen. 





Four Cities Adopt Sanitary 
Landfill Method of Garbage Disposal 


ORT WORTH, Texas, has found that 

the sanitary landfill method of garbage 
disposal costs about one-third as much as 
disposal by incineration. When the war be- 
gan this city was disposing of three-fourths 
of its garbage by incineration at four small 
incinerators and one-fourth by burning at 
open dumps. The voters in 1941 approved 
a bond issue for the construction of a modern 
incinerator, but because of the war the in- 
cinerator was never built. The successful 
experience with the sanitary landfill method 
at army camps led the city officials in 1944 
to start an experimental sanitary fill, using a 
relatively new piece of equipment known as 
the bullclam shovel, which can be attached 
to any standard wide-tread, crawler-type 
tractor and is similar to a bulldozer. The 
operation of two of these shovels proved suc- 
cessful from the start, and in 1945 two more 
bullclams were bought and two additional 
sanitary fills started in widely separated 
locations. 

Fifteen months of experience with this 
method of garbage disposal in Fort Worth 
has resulted in the closing of two incinera- 
tors. Detailed figures on the cost of the two 
methods show a cost of 38 cents per ton for 
the sanitary landfill method as compared to 
$1.12 for incineration. On the basis of cubic 
yards the unit cost is $15.96 for incineration 
and $5.37 for the sanitary fill method. (In- 
cineration cost figures include operating la- 
bor; supervision; supplies; maintenance to 
buildings, furnaces, and stacks; hauling away 


ashes and refuse; and depreciation on build- 
ings and plant. Sanitary fill cost figures 
include operating and attendant labor; sup- 
plies; repairs; maintenance of equipment: 
and depreciation at $100 per month per bull- 
clam unit.) Under the sanitary landfill 
method hauls have been shortened by the 
location of fill sites close to areas of popu- 
lation concentration and the delay of un- 
loading trucks at incinerators has _ been 
largely eliminated. These two improvements 
have helped increase the production per 
truck, and have thus helped to lower unit 
costs. 

Another city which has recently adopted 
the sanitary landfill method of refuse dis- 
posal is Tulsa, Oklahoma. For years the city 
had garbage picked up free and delivered to 
hog-feeding lots at a cost of about $15,000 
a year. State health authorities frowned on 
this method and property owners complained 
of the odor and unsanitary conditions around 
the hog-feeding lots. Hog feeding of garbage 
now has been abandoned and all refuse is 
buried by the sanitary landfill method. In 
connection with the new system the city 
adopted a system of service fees for one 
collection per week: 75 cents per month for 
single family residences up to $10 monthly 
for apartments of not less than 20 units. 
Business properties are divided into 15 types, 
with a minimum monthly charge of $2.67. 
Bills are issued by the refuse collection and 
disposal department and collected by the 
finance commissioner from the owner or ten- 
ant in whose name the water account is 
carried. Upon nonpayment of bills the health 
department and the fire marshal are notified 
The city anticipates an income of $120,000 
a year from these fees. 

Two other cities which have recently 
adopted the sanitary landfill method of ref- 
use disposal are Columbus, Georgia, and 
Pensacola, Florida. Columbus planned to 
abandon its garbage incineration plant when 
the city found that in an adjacent suburban 
area garbage could be disposed of at a cost 
of 40 cents per ton under the sanitary land- 
fill method as compared with a cost of $1 
per ton at the incinerator in the city. 
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sosios _ VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 


This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering in continental United States only 
and does not include contracts outside the 
country or shipbuilding. During the first 24 
weeks of 1946 construction contracts totaled 
$2,397,796,000, or 204 per cent above the same 
period in 1945. Public construction totaled 
$862,041,000, which is a 53 per cent increase 
above the same period last year. Of the public 
total, $280,212,000 was for federal work, 38 
per cent below 1945, and $581,829,000 was for 
state and municipal work, 434 per cent above 
1945. Private construction totaled $1,535,755,- 
000, 585 per cent above a year ago. The mini- 
mum size projects included are: waterworks and 
waterways projects, $15,000; other public works, 
$25,000; industrial building, $40,000; and other 
building, $150,000. 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The consumers’ price index—the average cost 
of items making up 70 per cent of family 
budgets of wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in large cities—stood at 131.5 on May 
15, 1946, as compared with 130.9 on April 15, 
1946 (1935-39 — 100). The family food bill 
was up 0.6 per cent and there were scattered 
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increases in the prices of clothing and house- 
furnishings. The index is up 2.7 per cent from 
May 15, 1945, the largest increases being 7.5 
per cent in the cost of clothing and 4.8 per 
cent in the cost of housefurnishings. Living 
costs on May 15, 1946, were 30.5 per cent above 
those of January, 1941, and 33.4 per cent above 
those of August 15, 1939. The index does not 
reflect, however, additional wartime increases 
caused by lower quality, disappearance of low- 
priced goods, and forced changes in living habits. 


Per Cent MUNICIPAL BOND YIELDS 
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The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.41 on 
June 27, 1946, as compared with 1.38 on May 
23, 1946. (Note: This index averages bond 
yields of 20 large cities; yields vary inversely 
with bond prices.) 


ons MOTOR VEHICLE DEATH TRENDS 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and 
National Safety Council 


Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 2,410 in May, i946, which were 36 per 
cent more than in May, 1945, and 21 per cent 
less than in May, 1941. 











New Sources of Revenue 


HE Philadelphia city council on May 24 

voted to boost the city’s amusement tax 
from 4 to 10 per cent. The increase became 
effective July 1, and is expected to raise $3,500,- 
000 in the last six months of this year... . 
Norfolk, Virginia (144,332), is collecting $40,- 
000 a month from its new 10 per cent amuse- 
ment tax. .. . The New Jersey Supreme Court 
recently invalidated Atlantic City’s (64,094) 3 
per cent sales tax... . The St. Louis city coun- 
cil is considering a levy of one-ha!f of 1 per cent 
on the gross income of individuals and on the 
net income of corporations; a railroad tax of 
10 cents a foot on tracks within the city; an 
amusement tax of 5 per cent on gross receipts; 
a 25 per cent increase in merchant and manu- 
facturers’ taxes; and a 5 per cent tax on the 
gross income of hotels from rental of rooms 
to transients. . . . Des Moines, lowa (159,819), 
recently received a bid of $10,000 for the pur- 
chase of all dried sewage sludge produced by 
the city except that needed for park use. Last 
year the city received over $17,000 from the 
sale of gas and grease from the treatment plant, 
and if the $10,000 bid is accepted, the plant’s 
operating income would amount to about 30 per 
cent of its operating cost. 


Approves New Transit Agreement 


The Baltimore city council has ratified an 
agreement with the locai transit company under 
which the city will receive an immediate cash 


*Based in part on information in newsletters of 
several national organizations of public officials: 
American Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Public Works As- 
sociation; American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, Federation of Tax Ad- 
ministers, Governmental Research Association, In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police, Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, Municipal 


Finance, Officers Association, National Association 
of Assessing Officers, National Association of Hous- 
ing Officials, National Fire Protection Association, 
National Institute of Governmental Purchasing, 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, and 
United States Conference of Mayors. 
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payment of $2,500,000. In return the company 
will be relieved of obligation for restoring pay- 
ing on rail-abandoned tracks and for future 
participation in the paving or repaving of streets 
on which buses are operating. Other provisions 
of the new agreement include: (1) a 3 per cent 
tax on the company’s gross revenue from street- 
car and trackless trolley operation; (2) a new 
tax of 3 per cent on the gross revenues from 
bus operations; (3) agreement by the company 
to remove tracks in unpaved areas at its own 
expense at the time of conversion to trackless 
trolleys or motor buses. Among other cities sub- 
stituting buses or trackless trolleys for street- 
cars are New York, Milwaukee, Cleveland, and 
Kansas City (Missouri). 


Recent Court Decisions 


The United States Supreme Court on May 28 
held that a landowner has title to as much of 
the air space above his property as its use and 
enjoyment requires. Repeated invasion of such 
air space by low-flying aircraft is now akin to 
trespassing and subject to legal redress. Justice 
Douglas in his majority opinion held that flights 
over private land are not a taking of property 
unless “they are so low and so frequent as to 
be a direct and immediate interference with the 
enjoyment and use of the land.” . . . The United 
States Supreme Court on May 20 refused to 
interfere with a city’s tax on the income of a 
worker from another state. It thus left standing 
a Pennsylvania superior court decision that 
Philadelphia had a right to levy a tax on a New 
Jersey man employed at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard. The employee who took the case to court 
pointed out that the federal government had 
exclusive jurisdiction over the Navy Yard, and 
that he received no benefit from the city... . 
The supreme court of Oregon in the case of 
Page v. City of Portland recently sustained an 
injunction to prevent the rezoning of two lots 
located in the residential district from residential 
to business use, on the grounds that spot zoning 
was not justified. . . . The supreme court of 
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Florida has recently upheld a Miami ordinance 
which requires retail liquor establishments to be 
at least 2,500 feet apart. 


New Paving Specifications 


New standard specifications covering the four 
most common types of pavement—asphalt, as- 
phaltic concrete, bituminous macadam, and cold 
laid asphaltic concrete—have just been issued 
by the American Public Works Association. 
Covered in the specifications are the adoption 
of “simplified practice sizes” for aggregate, pro- 
vision for adequate quality control, establish- 
ment of requirements for both batch and con- 
tinuous mixed types of paving plants, and 
inclusion of the latest specifications for asphalt 
and tar. The specifications call for the use of 
mechanical self-powered pavers, with hand-plac- 
ing methods permitted only at the discretion 
of the engineer. The new specifications are the 
result of more than a year’s work by the APWA 
committee on bituminous pavement. Printed in 
booklet form, and accompanied by notes to al- 
low adaptation to local conditions, the specifica- 
tions are obtainable from the American Public 
Works Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. 


Personnel News from Here and There 


The United States Supreme Court recently 
ruled that veterans are not entitled to “super 
seniority” under the provisions of the Selective 
Service Act. The court ruled that it was the 
intent of Congress to allow the veteran to ac- 
cumulate seniority while in military service at 
the same rate as if he had remained on the 
job, with no step-up or gain in rate of seniority 
accumulation implied in the act. The case came 
before the court as the result of the layoff of 
a veteran shipyard worker while other non- 
veteran workers with greater seniority were 
continued on the payroll. . . . In Wayne County, 
Michigan, the civil service commission has re- 
cently granted county employees an additional 
three days annual leave provided no sick leave 
of more than five days has been taken during 
any fiscal year since 1943. . . . A California 
state court has upheld the rule of the Los 
Angeles police board prohibiting police officers 
from being members of any labor union. . . . 


Alameda, California (89,906), has received 
$7,388 in dividends from the state compensa- 
tion fund, representing 63 per cent of the 
premiums paid by the city. . . . Philadelphia 
recently added 203 fireman—the first of a group 
of 850 new firemen who will eventually be 
added to the city payroll as the result of the 
newly installed three-platoon system. . . . The 
Minneapolis (492,370) city council has received 
a proposal for a 40-hour work week for firemen, 
with the suggestion that the increased cost be 
met by closing five fire stations. . . . Boston 
voters may have a referendum on the ballot next 
November calling for a 48-hour week for fire- 
men. Petitions containing 45,000 signatures 
have been filed on behalf of such a measure. 


Cities Annex Outlying Areas 


The city council of Louisville, Kentucky 
(319,077), recently adopted an ordinance an- 
nexing an unincorporated area with a popula- 
tion between 10,000 and 15,000. The council 
took action when certain residents of the area 
started proceedings to incorporate as a second- 
class city under Kentucky law. In Dalton, 
Georgia (10,448), residents of unincorporated 
areas voted on June 26 in favor of extending 
the city limits of Dalton a half mile in every 
direction. Less than 10 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the affected areas participated in the 
referendum. The extension of the city limits 
will increase the population of the city by about 
50 per cent. . . . Two Texas cities made large 
annexations in recent years. Fort Worth 
(177,662) in 1944 annexed 4,500 acres of land 
area with a population of 10,000 by charter 
amendment adopted by the people of Fort 
Worth, and Austin (87,930) in 1945 annexed 
1,900 acres of unincorporated area by action of 
the city council. 


Joint Airports and Use Charges 


Austin (18,307) and Albert Lea (12,200), 
Minnesota, have appointed airport committees 
to assemble data to determine whether these 
cities, 20 miles apart, should construct a joint 
airport. Preliminary discussion indicated that 
an airport jointly constructed and operated 
would probably be less costly than if each city 
went ahead with its own plans; and would have 
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a better chance of obtaining scheduled airline 
service. Austin already has voted a $135,000 
bond issue for airport purposes. . . . In Indiana 
the state aeronautics commission has recently 
approved the establishment of a tri-city airport 
by the cities of Anderson, Muncie, and New- 
castle. . . . Columbus, Ohio (306,087), has 
adopted a 2! per cent tax on the gross revenue 
of nonscheduled operators using the city airport 
as a base. . . . Sweetwater, Texas (10,367), will 
receive 7 and 8 cents per gallon on gasoline 
sold, and monthly hangar rentals of $12.50 for 
Small planes and $25 for larger planes. The 
city also leases two hangars, one for $250 and 
the other for $150 monthly. . . . Big Spring, 
Texas (12,604), will charge the four airlines 
using the field landing fees of $6 per round trip 
the first two trips, and $25 for each additional! 
trip per month. The city intends to lease hangar 
space for a percentage of the gross receipts on 
business done. 


Finance News From Here and There 


Philadelphia voters on May 21 voted 7-to-1 
in favor of four bond issues totaling $78,200,000 
for municipal improvements. . . . Philadelphia 
recently sold $29,100,000 in serial bonds at an 
interest rate of 1.59 per cent, the lowest interest 
rate yet secured by the city on any bond issue. 
Niagara Falls, New York (78,029), had a 1945 
budget of $561,521 after setting aside reserves 
for 1945 claims. Of this amount $200,000 was 
transferred to a tax stabilization fund and the 
balance to the general surplus account. . . 
The city council of Galesburg, Illinois (28,876), 
recently authorized the installation of parking 
meters. . . . Boston has been authorized by the 
state legislature to invest up to $5,000,000 of 
city funds to provide off-street parking facilities. 


One-Third of Automobiles Defective 


Two out of every six vehicles examined by 
the police in the United States and Canada dur- 
ing the first three weeks of the police traffic 
safety check program failed to meet minimum 
safety standards. A total of 924,509 vehicles 
were checked between May 15 and June 9, and 
of these, 302,892, or 32.8 per cent had mechani- 
cal defects. The figures are based on partial 
returns from 40 states, District of Columbia, 
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and nine Canadian provinces. Rear lights, front 
lights, and brakes, in that order, accounted for 
the largest share of reported failures. On 9.2 
per cent of the cars inspected the windshield 
wipers were not operating, on 8.7 per cent horns 
were not operating, and 5.7 per cent had unsafe 
tires. The police traffic safety check, sponsored 
by the traffic division of the International 
Association of the Chiefs of Police, was en- 
dorsed by the President and by the President's 
Highway Safety Conference, held in Washington 
in May. 


Firemen Inspect Hotels 


Milwaukee and St. Louis are two cities which 
are planning more effective inspections by fire- 
men of hotels and other buildings. In St. Louis 
a proposed ordinance would require owners of 
hotels which are not of fire-resistant construc- 
tion to enclose basements and all openings lead- 
ing from them, such as elevator shafts, with 
metal laths and plaster. Installations of 
sprinkler systems would be an alternative. In 
Milwaukee, every hotel, theater, night club, old 
people’s home, orphanage, and college dormitory 
is being inspected by the fire prevention bureau 
to check (1) the condition of fire escapes and 
access to them; (2) hallways and stairways for 
freedom from obstructions; (3) storerooms and 
elevator shafts for collections of rubbish, grease, 
and lint, and (4) fire alarm boxes, standpipes, 
and hose. 


Increase Charges Outside City 


More and more cities intend to make sub- 
urban dwellers assume a greater share of the 
cost of municipal services which have been. pro- 
vided largely at the expense of city taxpayers. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, plans to deny future extensions 
of city water lines to outside communities, and 
will charge 15 cents per hundred cubic feet for 
water service to outside users as compared with 
a current charge of 10 cents (which is one and 
one-half times the city rate). Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, also has raised the water rates to outside 
users. County users of Louisville water now 
pay 25 per cent more than users within the city, 
but under the increase just voted they will pay 
50 per cent more. St. Paul, Minnesota, may 
either raise the charges or eliminate water, 
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sewer, school, and fire protection services to 
rural areas. A council committee in St. Paul 
has endorsed the recommendation of a special 
citizen’s committee—that residents outside of 
the city be required to pay the full cost of city 
schools, water, and sewer service used by them, 
and that outside fire protection be ultimately 
eliminated. 


Parking Meters and Lots 


Salina, Kansas (21,073), is averaging $360 per 
week on 200 nickel parking meters installed in 
every other space. The city has under consider- 
ation an order for 400 additional meters to fill 
the remaining space and to extend the meter 
area. A recently acquired parking lot two blocks 
from the main square has not been fully used 
because of the distance from shopping facilities. 
Under consideration are three lots within one 
block from the main business district, with 75 
per cent of the cost of the lots to be paid by 
a benefit district and 25 per cent by the city 
at large. 


To Redevelop Blighted Areas 


The city council of Kansas City, Missouri, on 
May 27 adopted an ordinance setting up a 
procedure for redevelopment of blighted areas 
by corporations seeking city aid in condemning 
such areas. Such companies must file plans with 
the city plan commission for developing the 
land to be acquired, and pay a $500 fee to cover 
commission expenses in investigating and making 
surveys. Under the ordinance the city will tax 
the redevelopment project for the first 10 years 
only, and the assessed valuation of the land 
the year before redevelopment. For the next 15 
years the city will tax the land and improve- 
ments at only 50 per cent of the assessed valua- 
lion. 


Adopts Fire Prevention Code 


Baltimore, Maryland, recently adopted a new 
fire prevention code which among other things 
prohibits smoking or carrying lighted cigarettes, 
cigars, or pipes, or using open lig in theaters, 
department stores, or other buildings, or por- 
tions of buildings having an aggregate area of 
2,500 square feet or more. Circus and carnival 
tents must be made of noncombustible mate- 
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rial, and fire extinguishers are required for every 
5,000 square feet of space in such a tent. Limits 
are placed on the number of persons who may 
gather in places of public assembly. For ex- 
ample, the code permits not more than one 
person for each six square feet of floor area in 
a night club, cabaret, dance hall, or other sim- 
ilar place, and the same limit is set up for 
auditoriums, convention halls, and _ sporting 
events, where chairs are not fixed in place. 


City Employees to Drive Safely 


Kansas City, Missouri, has just issued a 15- 
page pamphlet, entitled Rules Regulating Opera- 
tion of City Vehicles, for the guidance of all 
drivers of city-owned vehicles. In an introduc- 
tory note City Manager L. P. Cookingham 
states: “Drivers of city vehicles must set an 
example in safe driving by driving in a manner 
that will avoid any danger to life, limb, or 
property.” City employees who drive motor 
vehicles are required to sign a statement indi- 
cating that they have received a copy of the 
rules pamphlet, and pledging to observe them 
at all times. Drivers also are required to notify 
the police in case of any accidents, to report 
accidents immediately on forms provided, and to 
notify the city attorney’s office in case of any 
accident involving personal injury no matter 
how slight. 


Higher Fines for Traffic Violations 


The Indianapolis city council recently amend- 
ed its traffic ordinance to increase the penalty 
for moving violations from $2 for each offense 
to $5 for the first offense, $10 for the second, 
and $15 for the third and subsequent offenses. 
Violations calling for higher fines include failure 
to stop for a preferential street, passing another 
vehicle in a no-passing zone, failure to give 
pedestrians the right of way, disobeying auto- 
matic traffic signals, and failure to drive on the 
right half of the street. 


Regulates Parking Lots 


The city council of Denver, Colorado (322,- 
412), has adopted an ordinance regulating auto- 
mobile parking lots, with an annual license fee 
of from $10 to $50, depending upon the size 
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of the lot. The ordinance specifies that: every 
parking lot operator must post a $1,000 surety 
bond; every car owner must be given a num- 
bered check; no charges can be made above the 
posted rates; no cars can be parked within six 
inches of the property line, or on the sidewalk 
or driveway; no parked car can be used for any 
purpose without authorization of the owner; no 
lot can be left unattended while cars are parked 
thereon; no car can be delivered without a 
ticket or satisfactory proof of ownership. 


More Pay, Shorter Work Week 


The voters of Houston, Texas, on June 22 
by a 7-to-1 majority approved pay raises averag- 
ing $30 per month for 3,800 city employees. 
The raises for employees other than firemen 
and policemen amount to 15 per cent for em- 
ployees making $200 a month or less; $30 a 
month for employees making $200 to $350 a 
month. Firemen and policemen receiving less 
than $350 a month get an increase of $30 per 
month. For nearly all city employees these 
raises are the second in less than two months, 
and for many police and firemen they are third 
this year. The movement was started by the 
firemen and salaries fixed by the voters cannot 
later be reduced by the council. . . . Philadelphia 
recently granted a $400 pay increase to all city 
and county employees receiving less than $5,000 
a year... . Los Angeles has increased the sal- 
aries of approximately 10,000 city employees an 
average of 11 per cent. Wages of the lower-paid 
employees were increased about $25 per month, 
while salaries in the higher brackets run from 
$75 to more than $100 per month additional. 
The cost of the increases is estimated at about 
$4,000,000 a year. . . . Oakland, California, has 
adopted a five-day work week for city hall em- 
ployees but the number of hours worked will be 
the same as previously, work starting at 8:30 
instead of 9:00 a.m. . . . Dayton, Ohio, city 
hall employees will go on a five-day 40-hour 
week effective July 16. Skeleton forces will be 
maintained on Saturday to take care of water 
bills and similar work. . . . Montgomery County, 
Maryland, on July 1 put into effect a 40-hour 
week. Some offices had been operating on a 
3512-hour work week, some at 40, and some at 
48. County Supervisor Willard F. Day recom- 


mended that consideration be given to a 5-day 
work week in offices and departments where 
service to the public would permit such a 
schedule. 


Adopts Taxicab Ordinance 


Amarillo, Texas (51,686), recently adopted 
a comprehensive taxicab ordinance requiring 
a franchise of all taxicab operators, creating 
the office of director of transportation to 
enforce the ordinance, fixing taxi fares, levy- 
ing a street rental charge of 3 per cent on 
gross receipts, and setting up strict service 
standards to control taxi operations. The direc- 
tor of transportation, to be appointed by the 
city manager, must hold hearings to determine 
public convenience and necessity before grant- 
ing a franchise, recommend future taxi fares 
to the city council, limit the number of cabs 
to be used by each operator, inspect all cab 
equipment and terminals, receive monthly 
financial and statistical reports from the com- 
panies, and file his own report on complaints, 
hearings, and other transportation matters. 
Taxi operators must file performance bonds 
running from $10,000 to $50,000, according 
to the number of taxis, and also carry public 
liability and property damage insurance. Driv- 
ers will be examined by the health department 
and cleared through the FBI and the state 
police before receiving their city chavuffeur’s 
license. The ordinance prohibits any soliciting 
of passengers at public terminals and all cruis- 
ing on the streets except during the evening 
hours. 


Not Compelled to Bargain With Union 


The Florida Supreme Court on May 24 ruled 
that the city of Miami need not bargain collec- 
tively with an employees’ union to determine 
fitness for employment or promotion, or to fix 
hours, wages, or conditions of employment. A 
1943 state law regulating the activities of labor 
unions was held to apply only to the field of 
private business and industry, not to the city of 
Miami, a governmental entity created by the 
state having “none of the peculiar characteris- 
tics of a private enterprise.’ The union of 
waterworks employees asked the court to forbid 
discrimination against its members because of 
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union membership but the court held that “this 
is not an issue that may be raised in a suit 
brought by the union.” A dissenting opinion 
held that since the city acts in a proprietary 
capacity in operating the waterworks, there is 
“no reason why the municipal authorities may 
not bargain with the employees collectively 
through their duly elected representatives just 
as effectually as they could bargain with each 
employee separately.” 


Meters in Parking Lots 


Miami Beach, Florida (28,012), has installed 
parking meters in city-operated parking lots, 
with meter fees graduated according to location. 
In one large lot now operating near the shopping 
center, the fee is 5 cents for 60 minutes, while 
90 minutes is permitted for the same charge 
at a less convenient location. In some spaces 
all-day parking is provided for 25 cents. The 
meter plan is supplemented by parking permits. 
During the tourist season monthly parking 
tickets for lots only may be purchased for $3 
per month. The fee for the remainder of the 
year is an additional $3. The new parking 
system is designed to reduce traffic and parking 
congestion during the tourist season when the 
city’s population soars from about 30,000 to 
100,000. 


Employees Win Right to Organize 


Following a partial “general strike” in 
Rochester, New York (324,975) on May 28, 
city officials agreed to permit municipal em- 
ployees to join any organization “which is loyal 
to the United States and does not claim the 
right to strike against the public”; but a policy 
of no contracts with unions was maintained. 
Labor difficulties between the city and its pub- 
lic works department employees had developed 
from efforts of the American Federation of 
State, County, and Municipal Employees (AFL) 
to organize the workers of that department, 
and on May 15 the city manager abolished 489 
public works jobs in an attempt to prevent 
union organization. Many of those discharged 
formed picket lines to prevent the functioning 
of the department and were arrested. The jobs 
were recreated on May 20, and some 260 men 
returned to work. When thousands of AFL and 
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CIO industrial workers went out on a one-day 
mass demonstration the city agreed to take 
back all employees without prejudice and drop 
the charges against the pickets. Collective bar- 
gaining as such was not conceded by the city 
but officials agreed to meet with committees of 
employees. 


City Adopts Policy on Unions 


Bridgeport, Connecticut (147,121), recently 
adopted an ordinance “reaffirming the city’s 
public policy concerning the rights of em- 
ployees to join organizations of their own 
choosing,’ and containing a no-strike clause. 
The ordinance provides that upon the request 
of the mayor or any department head a copy 
of the constitution, by-laws, and rules of any 
such organization shall be furnished for exam- 
ination. City officials are restrained from inter- 
fering or coercing any municipal employee in 
his choice of an organization. The ordinance 
also states: “No municipal employee or officer, 
whether a member of any such organization or 
not, shall directly or indirectly participate, as- 
sist, cooperate in, or consent to any strike, 
work stoppage, walkout, slow-down, stay-out, 
diminution in or impairment of the volume or 
efficiency of the public work in or as to the city 
of Bridgeport or any of its departments or 
agencies, nor shall he by any act or conduct 
in any way adversely affect the efficiency or 
operating effectiveness of any public function 
or operation of the city of Bridgeport.” 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


International Association of Fire Chiefs— 
Cleveland, July 23-26. 

National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing, Inc.—Chicago, August 19-21. 

American Public Works Association — Fort 
Worth, September 22-25. 

National Association of Assessing Officers— 
Boston, September 24-27. 

National Association of Housing Officials- 
Cleveland, October 10-12. 

Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada—New York, October 21-24. 

American Municipal Association—Chicago, 
November 17-20. 








Personnel Exchange Service 





POSITIONS OPEN 


F orT WortH, TExAS (177,662). City Man- 
ager. City council desires man with previ- 
ous manager experience. Salary $12,000. R. L. 
Carnright is mayor. 

BERKLEY, MICHIGAN (12,000). City Man- 
ager. Council desires civil engineer with man- 
agerial experience. Salary $4,000 to $6,000. 
Mahlon J. MacGregor is mayor. 

WILMINGTON, NortH CAROLINA (47,843). 
City Manager. City council desires applications 
from experienced managers. W. Ronald Lane is 
mayor. 

CapILLac, MicHIcANn (9,855). City Manager. 
Council desires man with engineering back- 
ground. Salary $4,300 to $5,500. John D. Eng- 
lish is mayor. 

BREWTON, ALABAMA (3,323). City Manager. 
The council intends to create city manager posi- 
tion as soon as an experienced manager has been 
selected. Salary $4,500. The mayor is C. C. 
Fountain. 

MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN (15,928). City Man- 
ager. The council recently adopted city manager 
ordinance and desires man with previous man- 
ager experience and engineering background. 
Salary $7,000 to $8,000. J. J. Beckman is 
mayor. 

DuRHAM, NortH CAROLINA (60,195). City 
Manager. The city council desires nonresident 
with previous. marager experience. Salary $6,000 
to $10,000. W. F. Carr is mayor. 

OHuIOo city (40,000 to 60,000). Assistant Engi- 
neer. Technical graduate with’ municipal and 
building experience, or equivalent. Salary $300 
to $400 per month. Excellent opportunity for 
quick promotion. Address Pusitic MANAGE- 
MENT. 

WitmettTE, ILiinots (17,226). Assistant En- 
gineer, Performs drafting and design work, in- 
spection of private and public construction work, 
and some public relations under building com- 
missioner and engineer. Starting salary $2,700. 
Apply to village manager. 

TULARE, CALIFORNIA (10,000). City Engineer. 
Desire knowledge of construction, water, sewage 
engineering. Would like young man with some 
municipal experience. Salary $4,000 to $4,500. 
Apply Gail Bash, city manager. 

MIDWESTERN City (30,000 population). Pub- 
lic Works Engineer. Duties include supervision 
of public works and operation of water utility 
and general engineering work. Applicant should 
state qualifications and salary desired. Address 
PuBLIC MANAGEMENT. 

UNIverSITY OF MicHIGAN. The Institute for 
Human Adjustment. Fellowships. Graduate fel- 


lowships carrying stipends of $1,000 plus allot. 
ments for travel. The work of both the resident 
research staff and the graduate students is under 
the supervision of the Metropolitan Community 
Seminar, an interdepartmental graduate research 
seminar. Applications for fellowships should be 
addressed to the Dean, Horace H. Rackham 
School of Graduate Studies, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. Regional Land Spe- 
cialist. Experience in city management, public 


- works, or city planning desired. Salary up to 


$7,000. Site Planner and Highway and Utilities 
Man. Salary $4,900. Administrative Planner 
and Administrative Analyst. Salary $4,149 and 
$3,397. For further information write Pus.ic 
MANAGEMENT. 


APPOINTMENTS 


O. W. CAMPBELL, who has just returned from 
overseas military service and was previously a 
staff member of the Council of State Govern- 
ments and Public Administration Service, has 
been appointed city manager of San Jose, Cali- 
fornia. 

BarTLEY W. CAVANAUGH, director of the city 
and county housing authority, was appointed 
city manager of Sacramento, California, follow- 
ing the death of the former manager, Elton 
Sherwin. 

Harotp CHEEK, city manager of Big Stone 
Gap, Virginia, 1939-43, and recently returned 
from overseas service in the United States Navy 
as a Lieutenant, was recently appointed city 
manager of Plymouth, Michigan. 

Joun Oxtver HALL, city manager of El Reno, 
Oklahoma, 1938-41, and recently a colonel with 
the military government in Germany, was re- 
cently appointed city manager of Muskogee, 
Oklahoma. 

A. J. Koenic, city manager of Plymouth, 
Michigan, 1928-31; Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, 
1931-38; Wilmette, Illinois, 1938-40, and Jack- 
son, Michigan, 1942-46, was recently appointed 
the first city manager of Anchorage, Alaska. 

Ropert E. Layton, director of research, 
Chamber of Commerce, Zanesville, Ohio, was 
recently appointed town manager of Barre, 
Vermont. 

Cuares L. Linesack, chief of police, Wil- 
mette, Illinois, was recently appointed first city 
manager of Nevada, Missouri. 

Cares D. Manson, city manager of Manis- 
tique, Michigan, 1943-46, has been appointed 
city manager of Vassar, Michigan. 

Ross Miter, former staff member of the 
League of California Cities, was recently ap- 
pointed city manager of Santa Rosa, California. 
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L. Frep PEARCE, superintendent of public 
works, Negaunee, Michigan, was recently ap- 
pointed city manager of Lapeer, Michigan. 


T. E. THompson, city manager of Grand 
Junction, Colorado, 1926-30, Shawnee, Okla- 
homa, 1930-46, has been appointed city manager 
of Norman, Oklahoma. 


The Pick of 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Accountant with 11 years’ experience as chief 
clerk and director of finance. Has had 15 years’ 
experience as cost accountant and has installed 
tax accounting, payroll, and assessment systems. 
Thoroughly acquainted with all details of mu- 
nicipal finance. A-5. 


the Month 





THe Municrpat YEAR Book, 1946. Clar- 
ence E. Ridley and Orin F. Nolting, Edi- 
tors. International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
June, 1946. 593 pp. $8.50. 

This 13th edition of the Year Book contains 
important new data on salaries of municipal 
officials, retirement plans, hours of work, vaca- 
tions and sick leave, municipal debt, airports, 
parking lots, parking meters, traffic safety or- 
ganization, fire department mutual aid and out- 
side service charges, subdivision control, etc. 


THE PROTECTION OF THE PUBLIC INTERESTS 
IN Pusitic Contracts. By Herman G. 
James. Public Administration Service, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1946. 
90 pp. $2. 

This timely and important manual for munici- 
pal officials contains chapters on the characteris- 
tics of public contracts, public contracts classi- 
fied as to objectives, general provisions in the 
successful bidder, exceptions to requirements of 


public interests, competitive bidding, award to 
competitive bidding, remedies for violations of 
competitive bidding provisions, control over per- 
formance of contracts, and direct performance 
versus performance by contract. 


Mopet TRAFFIC ORDINANCE. Public Roads 
Administration, Federal Works Agency, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 1946. 34 pp. 10 cents. 

This latest revision, as approved by the Na- 
tional Conference on Street and Highway Safety, 
contains provisions for adoption by municipali- 
ties. 


RETIREMENT PLANS FOR PUBLIC EMPLOYEES. 
Municipal Finance Officers Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1946. 
36 pp. $1. 

This report outlines the basic principles in 
developing a retirement plan: how to establish 
a plan, personnel aspects, financial problems, 
benefit payments, and administration. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


Economic CHARACTERISTICS OF MIGRANTS. 
United States Bureau of the Census. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1946. 223pp. 60 cents. 

GoveRNMENT—I1’s WitH Us Atways. Council 
on Intergovernmental Relations. 214 South 
14 Street, Room 207, New Castle, Indiana. 
1945. Variously paged. 

Know PENNSYLVANIA: Your STATE AND LOCAL 
GovERNMENT. By Louise M. Young and 
H. F. Alderfer. The Pennsylvania Book Serv- 
ice, Cameron and Kelker Streets, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 1946. 180pp. $1.25. 

ORGANIZED CITIZEN CONCERN WITH GOVERN- 
MENT. By Lent D. Upton. Governmental Re- 


search Association, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 3ipp. 25 cents. 

Process CHARTING; Its USE IN PROCEDURAL 
ANALYSIS. United States Bureau of the 
Budget, Washington 25, D. C. 1945. 21pp. 

STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED STATES 
1944-45. United States Bureau of the Census. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 1945. 1,023pp. $1.75. 

Tue Units or GOVERNMENT IN ALABAMA. By 
Joseph W. Reid, Jr. Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of Alabama, Univer- 
sity. 1946. 27pp. 

VETERANS ON THE Move. National Social Wel- 
fare Assembly, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19. 1946. 15pp. 10 cents. 





